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moral anachronism — the appeal to force; satisfactory com- 
pensation was made for the territory ceded. The Indians' 
cheerful submission to the Baltimores is further accentuated. 
While New England Puritans, armed with blunderbusses, toiled 
in the fields, the Maryland colonist and the Indian worked side 
by side. If absent from home, the Maryland settler, unlike his 
Puritan neighbor, might rest content that on his return there 
would not be awaiting him the gruesome spectacle of the charred 
and mangled remains of his home and family. It would seem 
to us that Lord Baltimore, rather than Roger Williams, set an 
example worthy of admiration and imitation in negotiating 
with the Indian. 

The second noteworthy exception occurs in the chapter on 
missionary work in northern Alaska. After reading it, a vague, 
nebulous suspicion, slowly gaining form, leaves one under the 
impression that Christianity was introduced into northern 
Alaska by the Friends. But that credit belongs to the Russians, 
who, after a few spasmodic attempts, finally in 1794 induced the 
Aleuts to accept baptism. From the Aleutian Islands their 
Christianizing influence spread over a vast extent of territory. 
All this a century before the arrival of Quaker missionaries. 

In other respects the book is reliable. At the end of each 
chapter are very interesting biographical notes, with references 
to the sources consulted by the author. Of special importance 
to the historian and others desirous of making further inquiries 
into matters touched upon by the author is the General Bio- 
graphical Note at the end of the volume. Here are enumerated 
the principal Quaker archives and their location, together with 
a brief description of the manuscripts therein contained. An 
index of twenty-five pages adds greatly to the value of the book. 

Thomas J. Btjkke. 



Studies in English Franciscan History. (Being the Ford Lectures 
delivered in the University of Oxford in 1916) By A. G. Little, 
M.A., Lecturer in Paleography in the University of Manchester. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. ix+248. 

In view of the approaching celebration of the seventh cen- 
tenary of the founding of the Third Order of St. Francis, any 
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work which will serve to enlarge the knowledge of the achieve- 
ments of the sons of the Seraphic Patriarch is timely and 
desirable. This volume, published by Longmans in conjunc- 
tion with the University of Manchester Press, as one of the 
University's historical series is a most worthy contribution to 
that end. It is technical in character and is not designed for 
popular reading, but one need not be a deep historical scholar 
to be interested in the author's presentation of the subject, or 
to recognize the vast amount of research he had made in com- 
piling the facts he here presents. 

Painstakingly and with copious references to authorities at 
every step, the author traces the early history of the Franciscans 
in England, showing especially their extreme fidelity to the 
vow of poverty as St. Francis himself had set it forth. That 
this mode of life struck a responsive chord in the hearts of the 
common people, no one who knows the history of English 
monasticism previous to the thirteenth century can doubt. But 
that very fidelity had its drawbacks, and the author shows how, 
with the gradual improvement in the standard of living, and 
the pressure of many more important works which were laid 
upon the Friars it really constituted a failure, inasmuch as 
strict mendicancy necessitated their spending time gaining 
sustenance which were better spent in other pursuits. Once 
this was recognized and the privilege of holding common prop- 
erty, through lay "proctors" at first, and later through Friar 
procurators, was confirmed, they were able to devote them- 
selves to those works of social reform and education for which 
the English Franciscans became so widely and so favorably 
known. 

The lectures on "Popular Preaching", "The Education of 
the Clergy", and "The School at Oxford" are mines of informa- 
tion, mostly gathered at first hand by the author, in many 
instances from hitherto unedited manuscripts, and they give us 
a clear insight into both the need which the Friars supplied in 
the religious life of the nation, and the way in which they did it. 
In these days we can hardly imagine the conditions which 
existed, and the abuses which flourished before the purifying 
influence of the medicant orders was brought to bear on them. 
Much of the latter day prosperity of the Church, and of the 
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learning and fidelity of the clergy, both secular and religious, is 
due to the revolution (for it was little else) which they started. 
Much space is given, and justly, to Friar Roger Bacon and 
his monumental work both in religion and science. Altogether 
these lectures form a very valuable addition to available histor- 
ical data, and should prove extremely useful to anyone who 
desires to make further investigations in this particular field. 

Floyd Keeler. 



Jared Ingersoll, A Study of American Loyalism in Relation to 
British Colonial Government, by Lawrence H. Gipson, Ph.D. 
New Haven: Yale Press, 1920. Pp.432. 

Jared Ingersoll, of New Haven, a man of some substance, 
an English office-holder and preferment seeker, king's attorney, 
stamp tax collector, and admiralty judge in himself would be 
worthy of but a scant biographical sketch. As a representative 
of the cautiously conservative loyalist group, whom Americans 
are now being taught to love, and as one closely identified with 
the last disasters of British dominaton in the colonies, Jared 
Ingersoll serves as a convenient personage around whom to 
center the story of the loyalists and of the pre-Revolutionary 
patriotic agitation. This theme is well developed in a dozen 
chapters; those describing Connecticut life, the passage of and 
opposition to the Stamp Act, the Sons of Liberty, and the be- 
ginning of hostilities are of greatest value. As one would 
anticipate from a Yale dissertation, which was awarded the 
Porter Prize and completed under Professor CM. Andrews, 
there is every evidence of sound historical scholarship in the 
selection and analysis of material, precise annotations, and crit- 
ical bibliography. R. J. P. 



The Historical Geography of Detroit, by Almon E. Parkins, Ph.D. 
Published by Michigan Historical Commission, 1918. Pp. 356. 

This University of Chicago dissertation is a splendid geo- 
graphical, economic and historical study of Detroit and its 
environs. While of especial interest to the locality concerned, 
the treatment is sufficiently broad, and the writer's realization 



